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enter with zeal into the plan now on its way to Vienna and Petersburg.
An idea originating at Paris, and taken in part from Bourqueney's suggestion so vaunted by M. Manteuffel, has been brought before Reshid Pasha, but he will have nothing to say to it, and it appears on the way to that limbo where the separate nostrums of Austria and Prussia are happily reposing. . . .
Perhaps by throwing all your weight and that of France after our kite promptly and vigorously you may give the best chance that can now be given to the adjustment of our unfortunate question. You are no doubt the best judge, but from this point of view I really do not see what else is to be done.
Meanwhile diplomacy at Vienna was becoming impatient as the weeks passed and no satisfactory news arrived from Constantinople. The last reports (of 14 July) shewed no progress in the Austrian fusion-plan, and no information was to hand concerning any other scheme. Count Buol therefore proposed, on 24 July, a new fusion Note based on a draft drawn up at Paris, and Lord Clarendon assented by telegraph on the 25th. Three days later the Vienna Note was agreed to. This was 28 July. On that very evening or the following-morning arrived the despatches of the 2Oth, bringing the Turkish Ultimatum from Constantinople. The London telegraph wire had spoilt all: for the Vienna Note being adopted, it was not to be supposed that the Turkish plan would be entertained. Count Buol said that, after taking the Emperor's commands, he considered that Reshid's letter was calculated " a aigrir les dcbats plus qu'a les concilier," and he declined the responsibility of transmitting it to St. Petersburg The Constantinople despatches would be considered as " non-avenues." Lord Westmoreland telegraphed to the Foreign Office for instructions, and Lord Clarendon replied (30 July) that he was to suspend the Turkish Ultimatum.
It has been advanced on very high authority that the suppression of the Turkish Ultimatum at Vienna was justifiable on the ground that the diplomatists there rightly understood that the Czar would be more enraged than ever when he saw that the concessions therein announced had been peacefully obtained by the influence of his arch-enemy Lord Stratford ;